A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK

caP approach but between, on the one hand, theoretical assumptions which
have been recognized and, so far as possible, made rational and explicit and, on
the other hand, unrecognized, half-hidden assumptions which remain unordered
and chaotic.3

This book will attempt to avoid alike the cosmic overviews and grand generaliza-
tions long favored by theologians, metaphysicians, and speculative sociologists as well
as the worm's eye view and the sheer empirical narrative favored by purely descriptive
historians and social scientists. The descriptive materials will be based as far as possible
upon the facts contained in empirical studies produced by close students of history
and the social sciences whose concern has been primarily not to inspire, to bring about
change, or to save souls, but to describe human events accurately. At the same time, it
will rely upon a theme of explanation that will aid in the understanding of the history
of Western education and its impact beyond the West, The effort will be made to
organize, interpret, and give order to the materials which have been selected from an
overwhelming muss of historical "stuff by formulating what Stuart Hughes called
"central grouping symbols"1 or conceptual schemati/ations that 111 "the pieces of
historical data into an organized form in terms of process or structure/'4
The theme 1 have chosen for treating the history of Western education is the
process of civilization building. It is a theme as old as written history itself but whose
rationale is now deeply rooted in recent scholarly studies in tiistory and the modern
social sciences; it is as new as the contemporary confrontation between the developed
and the less developed nations, the latter inhabited by people demanding an education
that will bring to them a greater share in the benefits of modern civilization. It is a
theme that views the history of education as an aspect of a coherent theory of social
change as well as an integral part of the cross section of a particular time and place in
the past. On one hand, it takes account of the long periods of social stability and
cultural continuity in which education played essentially a conserving role, and, on the
other hand, it takes account of the periods when fundamental social change and
cultural upheaval led to the major human transformations in which education played a
formative role. It is a theme which combines the interpretative values of a grand design
approach to the study of history with the empirical values of sound descriptive
narration.
The term civilization is admittedly a difficult term for those in the Western
world to use, because it has acquired so many pejorative connotations of contrast
between higher and lower cultures and between superior and inferior peoples. These
connotations have been bequeathed to us in the West largely by the eighteenth and
nineteentll centuries. The philosophes of Western Europe were at great pains to draw
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